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conceived as a sexless being, the ideal of youthful beauty,
now becomes frankly a human creature, generally a girl,
whose charms are sometimes described in terms such as would
have made the elder poets shroud their faces with their sleeve.
When Persianism was not at its best we have seen that the
beloved was, through a variety of motives already sufficiently
indicated, most often pictured as a boy. But this was con-
trary to Turkish popular taste; so, as the native spirit began
to assert itself and gain strength, we find the girl beginning
to compete with the boy, then gradually pushing him farther
into the background until at last she has the stage entirely
to herself, a victory the permanence of which has been
secured to her by the Occidentalism of the Modern School.
The magnitude of the change in this respect will be appre-
ciated if we call to mind the bitter and uncompromising
misogyny of the Classic Age, when the mere mention a
woman (outside the fictitious world of romance) was an
outrage on decorum, while to suggest that such a creature
could possess any charm was to evoke a hurricane of oppro-
brium and obloquy.

Although the national spirit was able thus profoundly to
modify the aims and the tone of poetry, the case was other-
wise with regard to outward form. Never having been cult-
ivated, the Turkish folksong had but little to offer in this
direction; turkis, varying slightly in rime-arrangement, but
all more or less rugged and uncouth, were its sole medium
of expression. These the literary poets took up and elaborated
into the existing varieties of the sharqf; but beyond this
nothing was possible.

The other verse-forms continue much as heretofore. There
is a tendency in the ghazel, especially as the Period advances,
to lose something of its discursiveness and to confine itself
to a single subject. Long mesnevis become rarer, but there